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From the Albany Cultivator. 
PRESERVING ROOTS, 

We find in Chaptal’s “Chemistry applied to 
Agriculture,” an excellent chapter on the preser- 
yation of animal and vege'able substances. We 
extract the following from the preliminary re- 
marks. 

“The nature of all bodies which have ceased 
to live or vegetate, are changed, as soon as the 
physical or chemical laws, by which they are gov- 
erned, cease to act; the elements of which they 
were composed, then form new combinations, and 
consequently new substances. 

Whilst an animal lives, or a plant vegetates, the 
laws of chemical affinity are continually modified 
jn its organs by the laws of vitality ; but when 
the animal or plant ceases to live, it becomes en- 
tirely subject to the laws of chemical affinity, by 
which alone its decomposition is effected. 

The principles of the atmospheric air which is 
imbibed by the organs of living bodies, whether 
animal or vegetable, are decomposed and assimi- 
lated by them, whilst dead bodies are decomposed 
by its action. Heat is the most powerful stimu- 
lant of the vital functions, yet it becomes, after 
death, one of the most active agents in the work 
of destruction. Our efforts, then, for the preser- 
vation of bodies, ought to. be directed to counter- 
acting or governing those chemical or physical 
agents, from the action of which they suffer ; and 
we shall see that all the methods which have been 
successful, are those which have been formed upon 
this principle. 

The chemical agents which exert the most pow- 
erful influence over the products of the earth, are 
air, water and heat ; the action of these, however, 
is not equally powerful over all classes of plants ; 
the soft and watery, and those which approach 
the animal matter, decompose most readily ; the 
principles of such are less coherent, less strongly 
united than that of others; so that the action of 
disorganizing agents upon them is prompt and 


~ effectual. 


All the methods now employed for the preser- 
vation of bodies, consist in so far changing their 
nature, as to deprive them of the elements of de- 
struction contained within their own organs: or 


+) in secluding the substances to be preserved from 
contact with the destructive agents mentioned in 
» the preceding paragraph; or in causing them to 
_ imbibe certain other substances, the anti-putrescent 


qualities of which counteract all action, whether 


” of internal or external agents. 


In all vegetable products, water exists in two 


” different states, one part of it being found free, 


and the other in a state of true combination; the 


> first portion, not being confined except by the cov- 


ering of the vegetable, evaporates at the tempera- 
lure of the atmosphere; the second is set free 
only at a temperature sufficiently high to decom- 
pose the substances containing it: the first, though 
foreign to the composition of the vegetable, enters 
into every part of it, dissolving some of its princi- 
ples, serving as a vehicle for air and heat, and 





being converted by cold into ice ; by these several 
properties it greatly facilitates decomposition : the 
second portion, from which no evil of the kind 
arises, is found combined and solidified in the 
plants, and its action is thus neutralized.” 

Drying fruits, then, in order tg. preserve them, 
consists in depriving them of the water contained 
in them in a free state. This may be done by 
subjecting them to heat, not exceeding 95 or 113 
degrees; either by exposing them to the sun, or 
in a stove room, or in ovens, which latter practice 
is resorted to, even in the warmest countries, at 
the commencement of the drying process. In 
preserving the apple, for instance, our author adds, 
that by depriving their surface of all moisture be- 
fore putting them up ; keeping them in dry places, 
where the temperature will be constantly be:ween 
50 and 54 degrees, and by separating the fruits 
that they shall not come in contact, they may 
sometimes be preserved 18 months. The farmer 
in Schoharie, who has been in the habit of bring- 
ing the Spitzenberg to our market on the 4th of 
July, owes his success to the observance of these 
rules. 

On the preservation of the fruits of the earth 
by secluding them from the action of air, water 
and heat, M. Chaptal enumerates the following 
leading causes of decay. 

«“ The atmospheric air, coming in contact with 
fruits, deprives them of their carbon, and forms 
carbonic acid. 

Fruits exposed to the solvent action of water 
suffer decomposition, by having the affinity exist- 
ing between their constituent principles weakened, 
and at length destroyed. 

Heat dilates the particles of bodies, and thus 
diminishes the force of cohesion and attraction, 
and favors the admission of air and water. 

The combined action of these three agents pro- 
duces very speedy decomposition; the effect pro- 
duced by any one of them is slower, and the re- 
sults different. So that in order to preserve fruits 
from decomposition, it is necessary to guard them 
from the power of these three destroyers.” 

Practically applied, these axioms teach, that to 
preserve roots in good condition, the following 
precautions should be observed : 

Ist. That their surfaces be entirely freed from 
moisture before they are housed or buried, and 
that they be deposited in a dry situation, where 
water will not have access to them. 

2d. That they be excluded from the air, by 
burying them in dry earth, or slightly covering 
them in the cellar with earth. And 

3d. That they be kept in a cool temperature ; 
the best ranging from 34 to 45 degrees. 

We frequently hear housekeepers complain, 
that their potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables 
soon deteriorate, and lose their fine flavor, after 
they have been a short time in theircellars. This 
is a natural consequence of the injudicious way 
in which they are too frequently kept: exposed to 
the atmosphere, and to a high temperature, in a 
cellar adjoining the kitchen, or perhaps in the 





kitchen itself. Again, potatoes or turnips buried 
in a wet condition, or the latter with parts of their 
tops left on, are very liable to ferment and gpoil. 
We find it to be a necessary precaution in bury- 
ing turnips, to make one or more holes in the 
crown of the pit, to let off the rarified air, and 
abate the heat which is almost invariably genera- 
ted on their being buried, 

In preventing the total loss of potatoes that 
have been effected by frost, Thomas Dallas directs, 
that when they are slightly touched by the frost, 
it is only necessary to sprinkle the roots with 
lime to absorb the water under the skin; that 
when the outer portion of their substance is fro- 
zen, the tubers may be pared and thrown for some 
hours into water slightly salted ; and that when 
they are wholly frozen, they will yield, upon dis- 
tillation, a spirituous liquor resembling the best 
rum, and in greater quantity than roots which 
have not been frozen. 

The quotations we have made above are inyal- 
uable to the farmer and house-keeper ; and if the 
principles which they establish are understood 
and practised upon, we shall have no cause to 
regret the length to which we have extended this 
article, 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Oct. 10, 1835, 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

From Stephen Williams, Esq., Northborough, 
3 varieties of apples and 1 of pears, 

Frem Charles Bowen, pomme d’Api, lady-apple, 
and St Michael’s pears. 

From Judge Buel, Downton pippin, Rosinkru- 
ger, Pigeon rouge, Alexander, and King of the 
pippins, apples. 

From Messrs Winship, Capiaumont and Croft 
Castle pears. [The Croft Castle is one of the 
new peurs raised by Mr Knight, and scions dis- 
tributed by Mr Lowell: as far as could be judged 
from a single specimen it will prove a fine fruit.] 

From Charles French, Esq., of Braintree, sweet 
apples for baking, 

From Dr S. A. Shurtleff, Urbaniste pears and 
1 sort unnamed. 

From Messrs Hovey, Heathcote and St Mi- 
chael’s pears. 

From John Prince, Esq, Naumkeag pears. 

From Hon. John Lowell, Tillington and Urban- 
iste pears, 

From 8. Philbrick, Urbaniste, Capiaumont, and 
Wilkinson pears. 

From Madame Dix, large basket of Dix pears. 

From M. P, Wilder, Van Mons pears. 

From Mr John Clapp, of Reading, Platt’s Ber- 
gamot, and Seckel pears, five sorts of apples, and 
one ear of ‘Tuscarora corn. 

From Mr. Manning, Quetshe d’Italy, Imperial 
Violet, and Antwerp plums, Jalousie, Buffum, Ur- 
baniste, Washington, Heathcote, green Yair, Rous- 
selette de Rheims, and Belle Lucrative pears ; 
Lyscom and Snow apples, and Seedling blood 
p-ach for preserves. 
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From Mr Isracl Ames, Boston, a basket, con- 
taining beautiful specimens of black Hamburg and 
golden Chasselas grapes. 

From Dr Robbins, of Roxbury, a basket of red 
apples, with red flesh, handsome and good. 

For the Committee, 
topertT Mannine. 





Report on Vegetables. 

Exhibited from Capt. Daniel Chandler, of Farm 
School; Thompson’s Island,a Mangel Wurtzel, 
weighing 22 pounds. | 

The Committee on making their first report, as 
above, are encourayed to expect future exhibitions 
of the products of the kitchen garden ; and would 
most respectfully solicit attention to this most im- 
portant branch of Horticulture, which might be 
essentially advanced by competition. The Horti- 
cultural Society will be found an excellent medi- 
um through which any improvements, or new in- 
troductions, may be promulgated. 

The committee are pleased to witness the im- 
proved stae of things, and advancing interest 
manifested in the ornamental department of Hor- 
ticulture. This is right, and asit should be. But 
while the floral garden is increasing in beauty and 
splendor, let not the kitchen garden be neglected. 
There is room for improvement. 

All those who have Pumpkins, Squashes, Beets, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, Cabbages, &c., Let 
forgetting the Cauliflower and other delicate veg- 
etables, are invited to further the views of the 
committee. Geo, C. Barrett, 

Chairman of the Committee 
on the Products of the Kitchen Garden. 





Saturday, Oct. 17. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

From Hon. John Lowell, Downton and Capel 
pears. 

James Eustis, South Reading, Kilham hill, Jel- 
ly flower and sweet russet apples. 

Mr J. Lincoln, Hingham, Seek-no-further ap- 
sles. 

Mr J. P. Davis, Bergamot Sylvange pears from 
Philade!phia. 

Mr J. M. Ives, Salem, Semiana plums, so called 
in Boston and vicinity. 

John Prince, Esq., Urbaniste pears. 

W. Oliver, Esq., Dorchester, Wilkinson pears. 

Mr Jacob Dean, of Mansfield, a basket of fine 
apples. 

Mr Cushing, St Michasl and Bergamot Syl- 
vange pears. 

E. Vose, Esq., Orange Quinces, St Michael, 
Marie Louise, Tillington, Capiaumont, Urbaniste, 
Wilkinson, and Long Green pears. 

Daniel Adams, Esq., of Newbury, large baking 
pears. 

Mr Manning, Surpass Virgalieu, Bezi Montigny, 
Saunders’ Beurre, and a seedling pear, raised by 
J. S. Cabot, Esq., of Salem. 

Mr Hunt, of Brighton, pears from trees import- 
ed from France. 

Messrs Winship, Brighton, Hybrid Walnuts, 
from trees raised from the Madeira Nut, or En- 
glish Walnut, impregnated with the native Butter- 
nut. The following letter from Mr Winslrip, is 
published for the information of those who wish 
io propagate this truly valuable fruit. 


Brighton, Oct. 17, 1835. 
Gentlemen :—Herewith you have the fruit of a 





deira Walnut, impregnated with the Butternut. 
The trees were presented to me by Gorham Par- 
sons, Esq. It is a vigorous, strong growing tree, 
and endures our climate, without sustaining the 
least injury, in the most inclement winters. As we 
consider it a fine production, and a valuable ac- 
quisition in Horticulture, we should like to have 


‘it introduced to public notice, and will with plea- 


sure supply any one with sciors. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 

Jona. Winsuip, 
To the Committee on Fruits. 
Among so large a collection of fine pears, the 
Urbaniste, Surpass Virgalieu, Bergamot Sylvange, 
and Downton, deserve particular notice, as first 
rate fruits; the Downton is one of the new sorts 
produced from seed by Mr Knight; it more than 
realized our expectations, and was second to no 
pear exhibited to-day. For the Committee, 
Ros’r Mannine. 





BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 
Report of Committee on Manufactures. 

The Committee on Manufactures have exam- 
ined every article presented for exhibition, and 
have not found any that comes within the Society’s 
premiums. There were exhibited, however, many 
fancy as well as useful articles which the Com- 
mittee believe to be entitled to encouragement, 
and therefore recommend that the following gra- 
tuities be awarded, viz : 

To Mary and Maria Smith, of Cambridge, 
for an embroidered apron, shawl, and two 
belts, and particularly an embroidered mus- 
lin cape, $3 00 

To Mary R. Swan, of Charlestown, a 
girl 10 years of age, a hearth rug and two 
mats, 

To Hannah C. Livermore, of Weston, a 


2 00 


cotton counterpane, 2 00 
To Jonas Hastings, of Weston, 2 pair wa- 
ter proof boots, 2 00 


To Zadock Rogers, of Lowell, 1 ps white 
flannel of household manufacture, 

To Bathsheba Fisk, of Lincoln, 2 hearth 
rugs, 

To Abigail J. Warren, of Brighton, a work 
bag made of musk melon seeds, 

To Martha Whitney, of Watertown, one 
hearth rug and one pair of crickets, 

To Nancy Everett, of Brighton, a hand- 
some hearth rug, 

To widow Bridget Picket, of Newburyport, 
aged 7] years, a rug, 

To Mary Little, of Boston, born blind, a 
straw bonnet, made wholly by herself, 

To Mrs H, C. New, a beautiful hearth rug 
of rags, 

To Samuel Wood, of Boston, 3 Manilla 
mats, a very useful article, 

To Misses Thompson and Domett, Boston, 
a pretty specimen of wax flowers, 

To Ann W. Newton, of Southboro’, a 
splendid rug from worsted scraps, on which 
is, wrought, in fine taste, the American Eagle, 
with the words, “The Union must be pre- 
served,” ‘ 

To Hannah D. Hills, of Franklin, the best 
specimen of straw bonnets, 

To Lydia P. Cloys, Framingham, a bead 
bag, 

To Amanda C. Davenport, of Franklin, 


2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
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00 
3 00 
3 00 


2 00 


5 00 
5 00 


1 00 








Hybrid Walnut, raised from the English, or Ma- 





To C. H. Wheeler, of Framingham, a 
straw bonnet, 

To Framingham India Rubber Co. several 
specimens of their manufacture, and _partic- 
ularly a beautiful specimen of delicate India 
Rubber cloth, on fine twilled cotton, 

To Mr Timothy Smith, of Amherst, Mass. 
who presented several pounds of raw and 
reeled silk which he produced upon his own 
farm, (satisfactory testimonials of its origin 
having accompanied the silk,) 10 00 

The committee are impressed with the import- 
ance of encouraging the growth of silk in this 
country, and having full confidence in the ulti- 
mate establishment of its production and manu- 
facture, have noticed this article particularly. 


2 00 


5 00 


Aseotr Lawrence, 

Wm W. Srons, 

Wm G. LamsBert, 
Brighton, Oct. 14, 1835. 


Committee. 


Report of Committee on Experiments, Discoveries, 
and Inventions. 
The committee on Experiments, Discoveries, 
and Inventions, respectfully report : 


ments immediately useful to the farmer, there 


Society, 
the following for the especial notice of the public, 

Ist. The Straw Cutting Machine, invented by 
Benj. Greene and introduced to use in this state 
by J. R. Newell. In this machine the cutting is 
performed by a number of knife edges, which are 
fixed upon a cylinder, ‘These are, in rotation, 
brought in contact with a leaden cylinder, which 
acts as a block upon which the straw is cut. As 
the straw is drawn in between the cutting edges 
and the leaden cylinder, no separate feeding rollers 
are required. The machine is compact in its 
form, and operates with great rapidity by the ap- 
plication of a small force. The committee were 
led by the very strong evidence in its favor, from 
persons who had used it for many months, to 
award to its introducer the premium of $10. 

2d. A knitting machine invented by Mr Mac 


Newell. 
with Jess rapidity than the common English knit- 
ting frame, is yet in the opinion of the committee 
likely to be of great use as an instrument of do- 
mestic manufacture, for the reason, that it is 4 
much cheaper and simpler machine, than the En- 
glish, or any other frame, heretofore known, and 
in use. With the hope, therefore, of aiding in 
introducing it as a substitute for common knitting 
needles, particularly in the manufacture of coarse 
woollen hose, the committee have awarded to the 
exhibitor the Society’s largest premium of $20. 

3d. A Threshing Machine, invented by Mr Hale, 
and entered in the exhibition by J. R. Newell. 
The greatest recommendation of this machine is 
‘its simplicity and compactness, qualities particu- 
larly important in all the combinations of mechan- 
ics for the use of the common farmer. To this 
machine the committee award the premium of 
$10. 

4th. An improved form of cider press screw, 
made by Mr Foster, and entered at the exhibition 
by Mr Newell. These screws are intended as * 
substitite for the wooden screws heretofore it 
common use in cider presses. They have a strong 





who is entirely blind, a straw bonnet, 3 00 


and well formed thread cast upon them with suf: 


That in the exhibition of Machines and Jmple- | 


were several which deserve the patronage of the — 
The committee have, therefore, selected | 








Muller, and entered in the exhibition by J. RB. | 
This machine, though it produces work | 
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ficient perfection for use, without any subsequent 
finish by the turning tool, These screws must be 
more certain and powerful in their effect, than 
those in ordinary use, but as they can be consider- 
ed as new only in this particular application, the 
committee have restricted their premium to the 
suin of $5. 

In addition to the foregoing, a variety of articles 
were presented which the committee deem wor- 
thy of honorable notice, although not made the 
subjects of particular premiums. Amongst these 
may be mentioned a farm wagon exhibited by Mr 
Meers. Several of Howard’s Ploughs, exhibited 
by J. R. Newell. A rifle gun, and several me- 
chanics’ tools, exhibited by Mr Lyon of Northboro’. 





A Washing machine, by Wm Collins. and the mo- 
del of a hay press, exhibited by Mr Newell. 
Wm» Prescort, 
; Dante, TREADWELL, Committee, 
: '  Ricwarp Svurtivan, 
Brighton, Oct. 14, 1835. 
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¥ Report of Committee on Butter and Cheese. 


The committee to award the premiums on the 
best Butter and Cheese, consisting of B. Guild, 
E. T. Hastings, J. P. Davis and John Hurd, Esq. 
respectfully report : 

That the quantity of Butter offered was very 
* small, but for the most part very good, although 


es 

















a no very obvious improvement over the butter, for 
7 Te 20 many years so highly esteemed, from the same 
° dairy, and which has often before, as now, unani- 
» ia mously received the first premium, viz. the dairy 
4 of Mr Luther Chamberlain, Westboro’, — premi- 
oh um, $20. : 
i. Mr Chamberlain was also the successful, indeed 
eid the only candidate for the premium for the great- 
wl est quantity of Butter and Cheese made in one 
its dairy between the 15th of May and the Ist of Oc- 
p. | tober. He had 31 cows, and made 2775 lbs of 
- > Butter, and 4635 lbs of Cheese, producing $1064 
sm) 923 he also sold 22 calves for $176, giving an ag- 
to |. gregate of $1240 92 — about $40 to each cow. 
The 2d premium of $15 was, with equal unan- 
lac | imity, awarded to George Denny, also of West- 
p.| | boro’. The butter taken as a lot was considered 
nak equal to Mr Chamberlain’s, being of a very uni- 
nit. _, frm character ; but the lot of fifty pounds, mark- 
tee» ©4 No. 1, by Mr C., was superior to Mr Denny’s, 
io and therefore had the first premium. 
ap Mr Denny, from the 15th of May to the Ist of 
—— Oct. made 586 1-4 lbs of Butter from 8 cows, not 
and» 80 much, by 15 Ibs to each cow, as Mr Chamber- 
» be lain’s ; and it did not appear that any Cleese was 
ing made ; the produce of bis cows, if they averaged 
a the very high price obtained by Mr C., would be 
the fa $18 less to each cow. He states, however, they 
. | Were kept at little expense, “upon poor feed,” and 
ale, _ it does not appear what manner Mr Chamberlain’s 
vell. | COWS were fed. 
ais Two other lots of Butter only were offered. ' 
cu. |. -he Cheese of more than one year old, consist- 
an 0g of four different lots, was all excellent, and 80 
this | “iformly excellent, that it was after some delib- 
of  )eration that the first premium of $20 was awarded 
__jto Mr David Lee, of Barre, for the best old Cheese ; 
ew, | and to Mr Daniel Hunter, of New Braintree, for 
tion fs the next best, the second premium of $15. 
pap The new Cheese was not so uniformly good. 
e is lot of very good Cheese, evincing a knowledge 
rong | and skill in the process of making, equal to that 
suf-| #20 Which the premium was given, was offered, but 
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committee in awarding it, they therefore awarded 
$10, the only premium offered, to Mr D. Lee, 
of Barre, the successful competitor for premium 
on old Cheese. As the committee had only num- 
bers annexed to the lots, they were not aware, 
when deciding the premiums, that the same dairy 
received both for the old and new Cheese. 

Some rich cheese and well made, but of a flavor 
too strong and sharp for the taste of the committee, 
was offered by Mr T. Smith, to prove that good 
Cheese could be made in small quantities at a 
time ; his dairy, consisting of only — cows, and 
his manner of making his Cheese being “to milk 
his cows twice a-day, and run up the milk for the 
cheese warm from the cows,—two days’ milk 
formed one cheese.” 

The larger premiums for larger quantities offer- 
ed by the Society, to be awarded in December, 
has lessened the interest in this department, or 
rather transferred it to the later season and the 
larger market. 

Respectfully submitted, per order, 

Bens. Guiip, Chairman. 

Brighton, Oct. 14, 18365. 


Report of Committee on Fat Cattle. 


The committee, consisting of E. Hersy Derby, 
Col. J. Sheldon, and W. Little, on Fat Cattle, re- 
port as follows. 

There were 7 animals offered for premiums, 
all of which were of a superior quality. By the 
statements exhibited there was nothing peculiar 
in the mode of fattening of any of these animals. 

They have awarded to Joshua Eveleth, of 
Princeton, the first premium of $25, for his ox,.5 
years old, weighing 2235 Ibs. 

To Zadock Rogers, of Lowell, the second pre- 
mium of $20, for his ox, 7 years old, weighing 2392 
lbs. 

To Seth Wyman, of Shrewsbury, the third pre- 
mium of $10 for his ox, having some white on his 


hind legs, seven years old, weighing 1745 lbs. 
Per order, E. Hersy Dersy. 


Brighton, Oct. 14, 1835. 


Report of Committee on Working Oxen. 
The committee on Working Oxen report : 
That they award the first premium to Isaac 
Hathaway, of Sutton, cattle 4 years old, $25 
Second to Royal T. Marble, of Sutton, cattle 


5 years old, 20 
Third to Luther Whitney, of Sutton, cattle 

4 years old, 15 
Fourth to Arnold L. Allen, of Shrewsbury, 

cattle 4 years old, 12 
Fifth to Reuben Carpenter, of Charlton, cat- 

tle 4 years old, 8 

Per order, Luxe Fisxe, Chairman. 


Brighton, Oct. 14, 1835. 


Report of Committee on Sheep and Swine. 
The Commtitee on Sheep and Swine, having 
attended to the duty assigned them, report— 
That, for the best Dishiey Ram, they have 

awarded to Benj. Shurtleff, Jr., of Chel- 

sea the premium of $20 
For the best Dishley Ewe, to Enoch 

Silsby of Bradford, for his Ewe marked 

A. I. the premium of 20 
For the best South Down Ram, to Samuel 

Jaques of Charlestown the premium of 20 
For the best South Down Ewe, to the 


125 
——- 
For his Boar, to Mark Vose of Water- 
town, being the only one exhibited, the 
premium of 
| For the best Sow, to Samuel Jaques of 
Charlestown, for his sow “ Juno,” of 
te Grass and Mackay breed the pre- 
mium of 10 
For the next best Sow, to Samuel Jaques, 
for his sow “ Ne plus ultra,” mostly of 
Mackay breed, the premium of 8 
For the best pigs, to Samuel Jaques, for 
his two boar pigs 5 mo. 11 days old 

The committee noticed with much approbation 
two beautiful native sheep, the property of E. L. 
Cushman of Bernardstown ; also seven fine Sax- 
ony sheep (3 rams and 4 ewes) belonging to 
Zadoc Rogers of Lowell, and also a handsome 
sow with a litter of 10 pigs, owned by Perry 
Lathrop of Newton. 

It is gratifying to witness, as in the case of the 
sheep of the breeds before mentioned, the enter- 
prise of gentlemen of intelligence and public 
spirit, who with slender prospect of immediate 
remuneration introduce valuable animals into the 
country. It is understood that the South Down 
sheep exhibited this day are from the imported 
stock selected for Mr Thomas H. Perkins, Jr, of 
Boston, by Wm G. Hodgkinson, from Mr Coke’s 
celebrated flock. 

The Dishley, otherwise called the New Leieces- 
ter, is distinguished among the long wooled 
breeds for its inclination to make fat at an early 
age; and the South Down among the short 
wooled varieties, for its fine fleece and heavy 
carcass, thriving in hilly and even inferior pas- 
tures and enduring well our climate. These are 
therefore valuable stock for New England. Mr 
Silsby’s flock is understood to be from stock 
imported by himself. For the Committee, 

Brighton, Oct. 14, 1835. Hewny Copman. 


Mureerry Trees. We are informed that the 
Rev. J. Parker has on his premises pear the Meet- 
ing House, in Southborough great numbers of 
Mulberry trees of different ages and of different 
sorts suitable for ornament, for fruit or for feeding 
silk-worms. We are glad to hear that such an 
establishment exists, in addition to others, in this 
vicinity, and hope the public as well as the pro- 
prietor, will be thereby benefitted. ‘The plants 
can be sent to the Worcester Rail Road about 
two miles from the nursery or taken from the 
nursery at the option of purchasers, 


Apalachicola is a flourishing seaport situated ad- 
vantageously at the outlet of the river of the same 
name and within St George’s sound, protected by 
St Vincent, St George and Dog Islands: under 
these last lay the vessels of larger burthen. 
Those of 11 feet water come within four miles of 
the town, and 8 to 9 feet can be received at the 
wharves. During the active season, 13 steam- 
boats plied in the rivers as far as Columbus, in 
Georgia, transporting upwards valuable merchan- 
dise, and downwards 37,000 bales of cotton for 
exportation from this port—the quantity of both 
and consequently the business will be consider- 
ably increased the ensuing season, probably to 
the extent of 60,000 bales.—Commercial Gazette. 


A young mechanic of Woburn, Mass. has in- 
vented a machine to peg boots by water. The 
machine is a very neat piece of work, and is said 





same gentleman the premium of 20 





he taste of the sage was too strong to justify the 





by good judges, to be a superior invention. 
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{From the Genesee Farmer.] 
SUGAR, 

Mr Tvucxen—J have seen in some late num- 

bers of the Farmer, inquiries relative to the man- 
ufacture of sugar from beets and potatoes, The 
inquiry, as far as relates to beets, you have an- 
swered in your last number; and the process of 
manufacture where potatoes are used, has been 
already fully and ably described in the Farmer, in 
vol. 2d, at page 38, in an article prepared by a 
practical operator, Mr Guthrie of Sackett’s Har- 
bor, for Professor Silliman’s Journal. Mr G. 
made large quantities of molasses from potatoes, 
but with all his skill was unable to chryatalize or 
grain it, without the introduction of some delete- 
rious substance, lead for instance; and conse- 
quently all his was used in a liquid form, of the 
consistence of thick syrup, or rather honey. The 
potatoes were first converted into starch, and then 
by boiling in sulphuric acid, diluted, for some 
hours, into sugar, The directions in the Ency- 
clopedia Americana for this process, are 2000 parts 
of starch, 8000 parts of water, and 40 parts strong 
sulphuric acid — the mixture to boil some thirty 
six hours in silver or lead; but Mr Guthrie ac- 
complishes the conversion by the use of steam in 
about six hours. The production of sugar cr mo- 
lasses is possible from a great variety of materials 
provided by nature, such as the cane, maple, beet, 
honey —all plants that afford starch, or substances 
that by chemical process can be converted into 
gum, as flax, linen rags, &c. ; still none have yet 
been found, which can successfully enter into 
competition with the cane, where it is grown in 
favorable circumstances, and the production or 
use of sugar is unfettered with vexatious restric- 
tions, 
In your article on beet sugar, it is remarked 
that “chemistry has discovered a new material 
for sugar in wheat, the great staple of the west.” 
That starch could be converted into sugar, has 
long been known; and it is only the starch in 
wheat, potatoes, or arrow root, that is thus con- 
vertible. Starch by some chemists, and particu- 
larly Prout, is considered as sugar partly organized ; 
and though containing but a small quantity of car- 
bon and hydrogen more than sugar, still this ex- 
cess is sufficient to prevent its chrystalization, or 
conversion by nature into sugar. The following 
table prepared from the statements of Borzelius, 
Raspail and Dumas, by Dr Prout, shows in a cu- 
rious and interesting light, by what mere shades 
of difference in their constituent atoms, substances, 
which to the sense appear as far apart as the zen- 
ith from the nadir, are separated. Water is cont- 
posed of definite and well ascertained proportions 
of oxygen and hydrogen, and in the formation of 
sugar, starch, acetic acid, and lignin, or the pure 
woody fibre of trees and plants, these two materi- 
als are found united in the same proportions as in 
water: the only ingredient added for their com- 
pletion being carbon. ‘These substances, sugar, 
acetic acid, starch, and lignin, may therefore be 
considered as composed| of carbon and water in 
the proportions here given. 














Acetic Acip - «eee 47,05 52,95 
Srarcn,—Arrow root in its ordi- 


nary statle,....., 36,04 63,06 
From Wheat in its ordi- 

nary state. ...... 37,50 62,50 

From Wheat dried 212° 42,80 57,20 
Liexin.—I!n its ordinary state of 

dryness ,,.,.... + 42,70 57.30 

From Willow dried 212° 49,80 50,20 

From Box do, 50,00 50,00 


Dr Prout, in his Bridgewater Treatise, remarks, 
‘¢that both starch and wood can by different arti- 
ficial processes be converted into sugar or vinegar. 
But we are unable to reverse the process, and 
convert vinegar into sugar, or starch into wood.” 
The chemist Braconnet has ascertained that a 
pound of linen rags yields rather more than a 
pound of sugar. ‘The finest chrystals of sugar I 
have ever seen were from that of the maple.— 
They were a quarter of an inch in length, and an 
eighth in breadth, flattened six sided prisms, ter- 
minated by similar sided summits. These chrys- 
tals were as clear as flint glass, very hard and 
brittle, and not easily soluble. W. Gayrorp. 





A MAN OF THE OLDEN TImr.—On Wednesday, 
the 23d ult. Moses Brown, the venerable Friend, 
entered upon his ninety-eighth year. He is, I be- 
lieve, the oldest individual in this city, where he 
was born, and where he has passed his long, and 
useful, and happy life. The regular monthly 
meeting of the Society of Friends occurred on 
the forenoon of the same day. In compliance 
with his almost invariable practice, he was found 
in his place on that occasion, manifesting his hab- 
itual interest, and taking an intelligent part in the 
deliberations and acts of the meeting. At dinner 
he was surrounded by several of his family con- 
nexions and familiar friends. In that group, 
however, there was neither wife, nor brother, nor 
son, nor daughter, to extend to the patriarch the 
hand of congratulation, or to revive, with anything 
like a cotemporary interest, the memories of the 
distant past. All these he has outlived! Of his 
lineal descendants, only one grand daughter and 
three great grand children are now living, He 
was the youngest of four brothers, and in early life 
his constitution was thought to be so delicate as 
to give little hope of a long life. Indeed, to quote 
his own language addressed to the writer of this 
notice, on the recent anniversary of his birth day, 
he would gladly have compromised, had it been in 
his power, for a life extended to the term of sixty 
years! ‘The last of his brothers he has survived 
more than thirty years. 

On the afternoon of his recent birth day, several 
of his collateral kindred and personal friends paid 
him a visit, to congratulate him upon his reaching 
another mile stone in his long journey with pow- 
ers of body and mind, which leave him still capa- 
ble of usefulness, and alive to enjoyment. He 
received them with much kindness, rising from 
his seat on the sofa, as each one advanced to greet 
him; he conversed familiarly upon various topics 
connected both with the past and the present; 
and in no instance did he lapse for a moment 
either into the garrulity or the torpor of age. He 
betrays in fact no symptoms of senile dotage, and 
in proof of this it may be mentioned, that he not 
only is an efficient supervisor of the Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting Boarding School in this city, but 





‘ Carbon. Water. 
Svear.—100 parts of sugar from 

Starch contains... . 36,20 63,80 
From Honey....... 36,36 63,64 
From East India moist . 40,88 59,12 
From Beet root and maple 42,10 57,90 
From English refined . . 42,05 58,05 
From Sugar Candy pure 42,85 7515 


that for years he has been and still is the Treasu- 





rer of that important and richly-endowed institu. 
tion. The duties of this responsible office he dis. 
charges with great exactitude, without the aid even 
of aclerk to perform the ordinary labors of an 
accountant, ‘To what causes may this extraordi- 
nary exemption from the almost inevitable infirm. 
ities of life thus prolonged be ascribed ? I pretend 
to offer no philosophical solution of the phenome- 
non. As a plain man however, I answer, that 
Mases Brown owes his remarkable longevity and 
the healthy action of his mental powers, mainly 
to three causes — first, to temperance and regu. 
larity in his habits of living — secondly, to the 
influence of his peculiar religious faith and prac- 
tice, in preserving its votaries from the agitation 
of the passions, from an exhausting solicitude to 
win the high prizes of life, and from a voluntary 
servitude to fashion and to pleasure — thirdly, to 
the fact that he has never suffered his faculties to 
rest from want of use; that he has exerted them 
constantly upon subjects fitted not only to main- 
tain their true balance, but to recruit their decay- 
ing strength, and to ensure to them after the lapse 
of nearly one hundred years no little of the prac- 
tical efficiency which is but too generally the ex- 
clusive possession of those over whose natural 
force time has achieved no triumph.— Providence 
Journal. 





THE ouTA sNAKE.—Before we quitted Chuor, 
our dandies, who had kindled a fire on the bank 
of the river, were dressing their rice and curry, 
when a small! snake, approaching the place where 
they were seated, one of them arose and despatch- 
ed it with a piece of bamboo, It was about 25 
inches long, entirely white except the top of the 
head, which was a deep shining black. ‘This pai- 
ticular species is called by the natives the Outa 
snake. It is very rare, and of peculiar habits, 
These creatures always go in pairs, and it is re- 
markable that if one is killed by man or beast, the 
survivor will follow, until it is either destroyed or 
obtains its revenge by biting the author of its be- 
reavement. It has been known, under such cir- 
cumstances, to keep up the pursuit with the most 
patient perseverance for 300 miles. The little 
creature whose mate was killed by one of the boat- 
men, was seen after we had pushed from shore, 
gliding along the bank of the stream in a direct 
line with our boat, and when we reached Cown- 
poor, there we found it ready to deal its vengeance 
upon the wanton destroyer of its conjugal felicity. 
[t was despatched before it could put its evil in- 
tent into execution.—Scenes in India. 





Essence oF ancnovy,—Put as much water 
into a stewpan, on half a pound of the finest an- 
chovies, as will make, with their liquor, the quan- 
tity of nearly three pints; with a little scraped 
horse-radish, a small sprig of thyme, three or four 
chopped shallots, a blade of mace, about a dozen 
pepper-corns, a few bits of lemon-peel, a gill of 
good beer, with a little sugar, or half a gill of red 
port, and half a gill of either the best ketchup or 
soy. After the whole has boiled together for at 
least a quarter of an hour, rub it with a wooden 
spoon through a fine sieve ; and, when quite cold, 
put the essence up in bottles, and keep it closely 
corked for use. This excelient essence will re- 
main good for a long time. 





Foresight often leaves its proudest possessors 
only a choice of evils. 


ace . 
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[From the Albany Cultivator. | 
PRESERVING MEATS. 

The intrinsic value of salted meats, whether for 
family use or for market, depends materially upon 
the manner in which they are preserved, An ex- 
cess of salt renders lean meats, as beef and hams, 
hard, tough and impalatable, besides destroying 
much of their nutritious properties; while too 
little salt, or an equivalent of some other anti- 
septic, will not preserve them in a healthful state. 
It is ns easy and as cheap to preserve meats well, 
as it is to do it badly, if we are furnished with | 
good rules, and duly observe them. ‘There are 
no doubt many rules adapted to this end. We 
have tried many, and have finally, for some years, 
adopted, with perfect satisfaction, for family use, 
the pickle which we give below, for the curing of 
beef and hams. It is said to be equally good for 
pork, though we have not used it for this purpose, 
as we lay down none but the fat part of the hog, 
which is not injured by an excess of salt. This 
has been denominated the 

Knickerbocker Pickle-—Take 6 galls. of water, 
9 Ibs. of salt, 3 lbs. coarse brown sugar, 1 quart 
of molasses, 3 ounces salt petre and | oz. pearlash ; 
mix and boil the whole well, taking care to skim 
off all the impurities which rise to the surface. 
This constitutes “the pickle. When the meat is 
cut it should be slightly rubbed with fine salt, and 
suffered to lay a day or two that the salt may ex- 
tract the blood; it may then be packed tight in 
the cask, and the pickle, having become cold, may 
be turned upon and should cover the meat. A fol- 
lower, to fit the inside of the cask, should then be 
laid on, and a weight put on it, in order to keep 
the meat at all times covered with pickle. The 
sugar may be omitted without material detriment. 
In the spring the pickle must be turned off, boiled 
with some additional salt and molasses, skimmed, 
and when cold returned to the cask. 

For domestic use, beef and pork hams should 
not be salted the day the animals are killed} but 
kept until its fibre has become short and tender, 
as these changes do not take place after it has 
been acted upon by the salt, 

Meat that is to be dried and smoked, requires 
less salt than that which is to remain in pickle, on 
account of the preserving qualities of the pyrolig- 
nic acid, which is supplied by the smoke of the 
wood. The great art in smoking meat well seems 
to consist in having the meat dried by smoke, and 
not by heat, The hams of Westphalia, and the 
smoked beef of Hamburgb, which are unrivalled 
in reputation, are managed in this way. The 
Westphalian farmers have a closet in the garret, 
joining the chimney, made tight, to retain smoke, 
in which they hang their hams and bacon to dry, 
out of the effect of the heat of the fire. ‘Two ap- 
ertures are made from the closet into the chimney, 
and a place is made for an iron stopper to be thrust 
into the funnel of the chimney, to force the smoke 
through the lower hole into the closet, The up- 
per kole must not be too big, becatise the closet 
must be always full of smoke, and that from wood 
fires, 

The Hamburgh method of making their supe- 
rior smoked beef is this: Fires of oak chips are 
built in the cellara, from whence the smoke is con- 
veyed by two chimnies into the fourth story, and 
thrown jnto a chamber by two openings placed 
opposite to each other. The size of the chamber 
18 proportioned to the quantity of meat to be 





smoked, but the ceiling is not raised more than 


five feet and a half from the floor, Above this 
chamber there is another made with boards, into 
which the smoke passes through a hole in the ceil- 
ing of the first, whence it escapes by openings 
formed in the sides, ‘The pieces of meat are 
hung up at the distance of a foot and a half from 
each other, and a fire is kept up night and day for 
a month or six weeks, according to the size of the 
pieces, 





{From the Farmer and Gardener.) 
RIBBON GRASS. 
Piawriz_p, Windham co., Ct. 


Dear Sir: I received a letter from you, a short 
time ago, requesting information concerning the 
ribbon grass [Phalaris Americana], ‘The grass 
you saw at Plainfield, on Mr Woodward’s farm, two 
years since, I was informed originated from the 
ribbon grass. It was originally cultivated in the 
garden for ornament, where it spread, to the great 
annoyance of the vegetables. Mr W. became dis- 
satisfied with it, dug it up, and threw it over the 
wall into the mowing lot, where it continued to 
grow luxuriantly. Being determined to get rid of 
it, he again took it up and threw into the brook, 
It was so tenacious of Ife, that it seized upon the 
watery element and spread rapidly down the 
brook, so that in a few years it extended down the 
brook more than a mile ; its progress towards dry 
land was more slow, but has eventually spread 
over a number of acres, converting a bog mead- 
ow into the best of mowing. Mr Bowen, who 
lived on the farm, informed me that he mowed it 
twice in the season, and that it produced about 
three tons to the acre. annually, of excellent hay, 
which the cattle consumed with as much avidity 
as any that was cut on the farm, 

The meadow was so miry in many places, that 
cattle could not pass, but the grass roots formed 
such an impenetrable surface, that they could cart 
over it, in getting hay without difficulty ; and, in 
some places, they entirely united across the brook, 
forming a natural bridge that a person might pass 
over, ‘The brook is sufficiently large to operate a 
cotton factory which has been erected about a 
mile below. 

I have taken considerable pains to ascertain the 
history, character and importance of the ribbon 
grass, and come to the conclusion, that it was ori- 
ginally an aquatic grass, and that the striped color 
was produced by being transplanted into a dry, 
gravelly soil. I have seen it in a number of pla- 
ces where it had been cultivated for ornament, 
spreading beyond its boundary and outrooting oth- 
er grass: in these instances, if in the shade or on 
moist ground, it loses its striped color. In one 
instance, the roots passed under the garden wali 
into the back yard, and entirely eradicated the oth- 
er grass, and occupied a number of rods of ground, 
when it grew rank and lost its striped color. | 
have not been able to ascertain the best mode of 
propagation ; it produces little if any seed that 
will vegetate, ‘The striped grass of the garden, I 
am confident, does not produce any ; for we have 
cultivated it for near twenty years, and have never 
known a single spear that was produced from seed. 
The Phalaris that grows in wet land, blossoms 
abundantly, but produces very little seed, and that 
is liable to become fungus, resembling the spurred 
rye. The propagation by transplanting the roots 
into wet land among the bogs, although attended 
with but little labor, must take considerable time 





to entirely eradicate the hog grass, as I have 
proved by experiment, [ transplanted, a number 
of years since, into a bog meadow, some of the 
grass, and although it took root aud grew rapidly, 
spreading among the other grass, and even send- 


‘ing up shoots in the centre of bogs, still the bog 
| grass remains, 


I planted, as an experiment, about 
one half of an acre bog meadow with the Phalaris 
a year last spring, it having been previously plough- 
ed for two or three years ; it was planted four feet 
apart each way ; it all lived, and isspreading well, 
and probably in afew years will occupy the whole 
ground. I have ploughed up one acre more, and 
intend to plant it in the same way. I also sowed 
some of the seed last spring, procured from grass 
that grew on wet land, but am not certain that 
any of it has come up. Shall sow more next 
spring, and hope in a few years to be able to as- 
certain its importance, and the best mode of culti- 
vation. Yours, with respect, 
Anprew Harnais. 
- Hon, Elizur Goodrich, Jr, 





SELECTION OF SEED wHEAT.—The selection of 
good seed of any kind, to plant or sow, is an ob- 
ject of no small importance to the cultivator, and 
we accordingly find farmers, who are careful, pur- 
suing some plan or other which shal] ensure them 
the best seed for their sowing. In the case of 
wheat, some select the largest and best ears or 
heads, which they can find, others throw up their 
wheat in a windy day, and select that which is 
blown the least distance, as being the heaviest and 
most plump. We think, however, that the best 
plan, and the one which will be most sure to give 
the heaviest grain, is to put it into some thick 
liquor and take those kernels which usually sink 
to the bottom, Liquors may be made sufficiently 
thick to bear up an egg, by various substances in 
them, by potash, as in common lye— by soap or 
by salt, Darwin recommends a solution of salt 
sufficiently strong to bear up an egg, and the 
wheat plunged into this. ‘This might be done at 
the time of sowing, or even before, if the wheat 
wet in it be carefully dried — but at sowing time, 
when it is common to soak or wash wheat in lye 
it would be a small matter to make the liquor as 
strong as possible, and thus select the heaviest 
and best of your seed while preparing it for the 
ground. It would be but a little labor to test the 
plan on a small quantity and ascertain the facts 
concerning it.—Maine Farmer. 





To CORRECT MUSTINESS IN GRAIN.—Corn which 
is housed without being thoroughly dried, or which 
is stored, in a damp place, acquires a musty smell 
and taste, which render it unfit for the customary 
uses; but as this alteration affects only the outer 
covering, and not the substance of the kernel, it 
may be easily removed by throwing upon the 
grain double its weight of boiling water, carefully 
stirring the mass till the water becomes cold. The 
spoiled kernels, which swim upon the top, must 
then be removed, the water poured off, and the 
grain spread to dry. M. Peschier preferred em- 
ploying for this purpose boiling water rendered 
slightly alkaline, and afterwards washing the grain 
in pure water. When corn has been heated, or 
manifestly injured, the vegeto-animal portion is al- 
most always changed: the farina will not ferment 
well, and the bread made from it is unwholesome : 
such grain will answer for starch.—Chaptal. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCT. 28, 1835. 


TOASTS, REPLIES, &c. 
at the Brighton Cattle Show Dinner. 





The Lt. Governor of the Commonwealth.—Though 
a supporter of Agriculture, he has no soil on his es- 
cutcheon. 

In a neat and pertinent reply, in which the speaker 
alluded to the connexion subsisting between the employ- 
ments of farmers and printers, for each was indebted to 
the other for its enjoyments, &c., the Lieut. Governor 
gave the following sentiment— 

Ploughmen and Printers—Those who guide the 
plough, and those who conduct the press, may they goa 
straight course, and make good impressions, 

Our Senator in Congress, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee “on milch cows, yearlings and bulls.""-—Born a 
farmer and bred a farmer, he knows what belongs to neat 
cattle, and is not afraid to take any bull by the horns. 


Mr Webster said, he was always glad to perform any 
service which might be required of him by his fellow 
citizens, and acknowledged his indebtedness, in this in- 
stance, to the farmers associated with him, and gave as 
a toast— 

“ The natural allies of Agriculture, the Manufacturing 
and Commercial interests.”’ 


In the course of the entertainment, Mr Webster said, 
he had recently returned from a visit to the State of 
Maine, and had enjoyed an opportunity of passing thro’ 
several parts of the county of Kennebec. That county, 
it was well known, was distinguished for the quality of 
its soil, and for its agricultural improvements. He had 
been invited to attend the cattle show and exhibition of 
the Kennebec Agricultural Society, in the very hand- 
some and fine looking town, which bears the name of the 
excellent President of our own Society ; and, if circum- 
stances had permitted, should have bad the pleasure of 
attending the meeting. That meeting was held this 
day ; and he begged leave to propose as a toast— 


“ Success and merited distinction to the Kennebec 
Agricultural Society.” 

Mr Webster also called to the recollection of the So- 
ciety the circumstance that the Agricultural Society of 
the County of Plymouth held its anniversary this 
day. The little practical attention which he had paid to 
farming, (and it was so little that it was more a recrea- 
tion than a pursuit.) was in the old Colony; and he 
should have been with the Plymouth Society to-day, bad 
not his duties, as one of the Trustees of this Society, de- 
manded his attendance here. He felt much interested, 
he said, to see a new activity given to agricultural pur- 
suits and improvements, in the county of Plymouth. He 
believed the quality of the land in the southern portion 
of the State had been heretofore underrated. Much of 
it was warm, productive, easy land; and large portions 
of it capable of being highly enriched from the sea. But 
the inhabitants of the old Colony were, to a great extent, 
a sea-faring people ; and the occupations connected with 
the sea furnished such a demand for labor as left its 
price high ; and this, he thought, was one of the eauses 
which tad tended to depress its Agriculture. There 
were symptoms, however, of growing attention to hus- 
bandry. Some of the prizes of this Society, for the lar- 
gest products, hat! been awarded to farmers in the county 
of Plymouth, and he fervently hoped, if he might use an 
appropriate metaphor, that the seed was sown which 
weuld spring up.emd bear much fruit. He had already 





observed, that among the inhabitants of the old Colony 
were very many connected with navigation, and with 
the sea, in some mode of industry, and his concluding 
sentiment should be the expression of a hope, in the form 
of a toast,— 

“ That these inhabitants might hereafter plough the 
sea, and plough the land, with equal success.” 


The late Representative from Middleser.—The Ora- 
tor has told us that Agriculture and Literature have 
always gone together. May our progress in the former 


correspond with his advances in the latter. 


Mr E. Everett expressed his grateful sense of the hon- 
or done him by the chair and the company. As he had 
listened to the highly interesting and instructive discourse 
of his friend, the Orator of the day, the idea had forcibly 
occurred to him, how much more important, in the his- 
tory of the human family, were the details of the pro- 
gress of Agriculture, as the leading branch of human in- 
dustry, than the accounts which fill the annals of nations ; 
and which, for the most part, are little else than tales of 
the successions and personal quarrels of emperors and 
kings, and pictures of a few striking events, principally 
battles and strokes of state policy, into which whole 
countries are plunged by the interests and passions of 
their rulers. A real history of man would bestow but 
little attention on these topics, and would re-produce to 
us, as far as possible, the condition and pursuits of the 
masses of its industrious millions. These are not only 
more important in themselves, but even in their political 
connection. Mr E. said he was more and more con- 
vinced that the connection between political reform and 
the condition of those who cultivate the soil was far more 
close than was generally supposed, and would account 
for the failure in practice of many fine paper theories of 
liberty. Where the land, and the chief part of its pro- 
ducts, are monopolized by one class, and the labor ne- 
cessary to raise those products was performed by anoth- 
er, under whatever name, — tenants, vassals, serfs, — to 
whom a small portion of the produce only was granted 
as their share, often the smallest portion that will sustain 
life, —there it is impossible for a free government to 
subsist. On the other hand, where the land is for the 
most part owned by those who till it, and all the fruits of 
labor are appropriated to the support and reward of labor, 
(which is the ease, where a man works on his own soil, 
and in his own employ,) there it is impossible for any but 
popular government, with all the safeguards for rational 
freedom, to be maintained. I give you, therefore, Mr 
President, said Mr E., 

“ The independence of the yeomanry, the only safe 
basis of practical liberty.” 

The Representative in ‘Congress from Suffolk, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Manufactures:—A_ proof 
of what can be made out of the product of dur soil, when 
passed through that best of manufactures, The Free 
Schools of New England. 

Mr Lawrence, in reply, gave the following sentiment : 

The good old State of Massachysetts.—T he cause of her 
elevation among her sisters, may be found in the early 
establishment of her free schools, which created, and have 
sustained, virtue, intelligence and patriotism in her yeo- 
manry. 

The Orator of the day, the Adjutant General of the 
State-—He has proved that now, as in the times he has 
told us of, a good soldier can be a good farmer. 

General Dearborn, in answer to this toast, said— 


“ May every farmer acquire wealth and education, 
and every wealthy and educated man become a cultiva- 


| tor of the soil.”’ 





The U. 8. Judge for this Circuit—In Old England 
his learning would have placed him on the wool sack, in 
New England it gives him the confidence of the wool 
growers. 

Judge Story, in reply to this sentiment, gave some- 
thing like the following— 

The Yeomanry of Massachusetts: We this day enjoy 
the fruits of their labors; may our posterity enjoy the 
fruits of their virtues. 

The County of Worcester.—Her citizens have this 
day taken every premium for working oxen ; her states- 
men have long taken the first premium for working men. 

To this toast, Ex-Governor Lincoln gave the following 
in reply — 

Scientific Husbandry — which, under the auspices of 
Agricultural Societies has plainly proved that the joint 
labors of the head and hand can do the best work in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In answer to an honorary notice of Mr Sprague, that 
gentleman gave the following— 

The pure Sazon blood of New Enlgand.—May it be so 
justly appreciated by the whole United States that they 
shall soon award to it the highest premium. 


President Quincy gave—‘‘ Useful experiments and 
well adapted premiums: The true rail roads and steam 
engines to advance the progress of Agriculture.’ 

Many other sparkling sentiments and flashing antithe- 
ses were given and reciprocated ; but we were not able 
to collect them, and hope that the preceding may suffice 
as specimens, although perhaps not so accurately report- 
ed as we could wish. 





PUMPKINS, 

A Pumpkin, weighing 53 pounds, and which measures 
four feet, four inches, in circumference, has been left at 
our office. It was raised by Capt. Danie! Chandler, of 
the Farm School, and is of the variety known as the 
Connecticut family pumpkin. The seed came from 
Connecticut, the legitimate pumpkin dominion, and was 
obtained by Capt. Chandler at the New England Seed 
Store. 

Pumpkins have also been received from L. Thaxter, 
of Edgartown, of a peculiar sweetness, thick skinned, 
and a very valuable variety. 





MANGEL WURTZEL,. 

The culture of this article is of great importance to all 
who winter stock, and produces an exceedingly profitable 
crop: 80,000 Ibs. have been grown on one acre. Col. 
Jaques, who is well known to most of our readers as be- 
ing most indefatigable and persevering in his efforts to 
introduce improved breeds of animals in this country, 
says—‘‘ That his cows give nearly as much and quite as 
good milk in January, fed upon Mangel Wurtzel, as they 
doin June. Twoand a half pounds of seed is the usual 
quantity sown on an acre.” 





HOPS. 

The Boston Courier remarks :—“ There has been con- 
siderable excitement in the Market, since our last report, 
owing to the reported short crop and anticipated im- 
provement in European markets. An increased demnand 
has been manifested, particularly for first sorts, the sup- 
plies of which fall much short of expectation, and some 
extensive operations, we understand, have taken place 
within the range of our quotations.” 





We observe, with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
pride, that the Hon. James Barbour, of Virginia, has sub- 
mitted a proposition to the people of that enlightened 
and patriotic state, to found a Professorship of Agricul- 
ture, with a pattern farm, and such a paper as the Farm- 
er's Register.—Balt. Farmer. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Ocr. 26, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At Market}2660 Beef Cattle, 1575 Stores, 3100 Sheep, 
and 300 Swine. Several lots Beef Catile and Stores 
were reported last week. : , 

Prices—Beef Cattle—No particular variation from 
last week except on small cattle; a few extra were 
taken at 33s. We quote prime at 30s, good at 27s a 28s 
6d; two and three year old, 18s a 22s 6d. 

Barrelling Cattle —dull, probably occasioned by the 
warm weather. We quote mess at 233 a 23s 6d; No. 1 
19s 6d a 20s; No. 2. 16s. 

Stores—Dull. Yearlings at $450 a5; two year old 
2750013; three year old $13 a 21. 

“ Sheep—Sales quick. Ordinary at 8s as; middling 
10s, 10s Gd, and 11s 3d; better qualities 12s 6d, 13s 6d, 
14s, and 15s. 

Swine—lu demand. About half at market were ped- 
dle at 6 fur sows and 7 seven for barrows, and a few at 
5 1-2 and 6 1-2; a few old barrows were taken at 6, and 
afew to close at 51-2; no lots were sold. Several 
large lots are expected next week, all of which are want- 
ed to supply the present demand. 








BLACK SEA WHEAT. 


A few bushels of this superior variety of winter wheat. 
For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo- 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn theseon,for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 


N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 








MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 
Market street, any number of Trees of the Morus Multicaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry, These trees were propagated in this 
country. ‘The superiority of the foliage of this tree as food 
for the silk-worm over all other, has repeatedly been tested, 
and is proved beyond a doubt. The price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet high. is $30 per hundred, 84,50 per dozen, &. 50c 
single. Trees but 2 or 3, with good roots $25 per hundred. 

GEORGE C BARRETT, 


APALACHICOLA. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER intends to establish him- 


self in Apalachicola, Florida, as a General Commission 
Merchant and Broker. The rapid growth of this part of Flo- 
rida and the great demand for almost every production and 
manufacture of the New England States, he flatters himself 
will enable him to dispose of any articles that may be con- 
signed to him, to a great advantage to the owner, he will leave 
here about.the Ist of Noverber. He also offers his services 
to purchase Cotton for the manufactories and merchants. 

Orders left with GEO. C. BARRETT, Esq. for the pre- 
seutor at any time, wi!l be promptly attended to. 

Boston, Oct. 12, 1835, istf 


MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 


100,000 Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis, of various 
sizes, at reduced prices. 

150,000 White Italian Mulberry, at very low rates by the 
1000 or larger quantities. 

200 lbs White Italian Mulberry seeds. 

Also the following superior large sized trees which now form 
a Mulberry orebard, but must be removed. 

2000 Chinese Mulberry, 3 years old, 74 to 8 feet high. 

do do 2 do 5h to G feethigh. 

do do 3. do and budded on the 
White Mulberry, which have proved to be much more hardy 
than those from cuttings. 

These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any silk 
culturist can possibly obtain, and there is not another equally 
valuable collection for sale in the Union, as those who have 
such will not part with them. 

50,000 cuttings of the Chinese Mulberry at a reasonable 
rate by 1000, &c. 

The New Catalogues of Garden and Flower Seeds are 
just published, comprising the largest assortment ever offered 
for sale, and including all the choice new varieties. Venders 
will be supplied in any quantities at very low rates and a liberal 
credit 

The subscribers will enter into contracts to supply any 
number of Chinese or White Italian Mulberries on very reason- 
able terms. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all kinds, Bulbous Roots, 
Green House Plants and every other article promptly sup- 
plied and at very moderate prices. 

N. B. Pear Trees of large size,—Catalogues will be sent 


to every applicant. 
Flushing, 1.. 1, Oct. 7. WM. PRINCE & SONS. 


1000 lbs. DEEP RED ONION SEED. 


500 Yellow, do. 
Growth of 1835, for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. 














FARM FOR SALE, 

In Roxbury a valuable and productive Farm, containing 
twenty acres, three quarters of prime land in a good state of 
cultivation, a large orchard of choice fruit in full bearing, a 
good house, barn, corn-barn and other buildings in good repairs 
two wells of good water, &c. The above is five miles trom 
State street and is a very pleasant residence. For further, 
particu ars inquire of G C. Barrett, N. E. Farmer Office. 

sept. 23. JOB SUMNER, on the premises. 





FARM FOR SALE. 

For sale a Farm in Bedford, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
from Boston and 10 froin Lowell, containing 104 acres inclu- 
ding about 15 acres covered with a valuable growth of wood 
which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, 
the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest eultiva- 
tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and 
shrubs, which have been collected at much labor and expense; 
atached to the garden is a Green House filled with thirty 
bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants which 
will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. The Farm 
isunder good cultivation and together with the Garden is 
stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &c &c., which the present owner 
has spared no expense in obtaining. The Farm is bounded 
onthe west by Concord River, which is well supplied with 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, making it a 
desirable retreat to the gentleman who is fond of fishing or 
sheoting. 

Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms, 
which will be liberal, apply to the subscriber in Boston or at 
the Farm. JAMES VILA. 

Oct. 1, 1335. 2m 


TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC AND VICINITY. 
Mr Robert Ambrose, a_ professional gardener, will devot® 
the whole of his time, this autumn, to the laying out of pleas~ 
ure-grounds and gardens, pruning grape vines and securing 
them against the severity of the winter months. Orders left 
with G. C. Barrett, Esq. will be thankfully received and 

promptly attended to, sept. 23. 





VALUABLE NEW WORK ON SILK. 


American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
office of the New England Farmer—being the art of growing 
the Mulberry and manufacture of Silk on the system of sne- 
cessive crops each season—by Wa. Kenrick, author of the 
New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
bound in cloth. Booksellers and traders supplied on favorable 
terms. GEO. C. BARRETT. 











VALUABLE WORK ON FRUITS, VEGETA- 
BLES, SILK, &c 

Jnst published and for sale by (iro. C. Barrert, THE 
NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account of the 
MOsT VALUBLE VARIETIES OF FRUIT, of all climates, adapted 
io cultivation in the United States, with their history, modes 
of culture, management, uses, &c., and the CULTURE oF 
SILK; with an Appendix on VEGETABLES, ORNAMENTAL 
Trees and Firowers. By WILLIAM KENRICK. 

A new edition, enlarged and improved. A chapter on 
“ Climate ” another chapter on Modern or Landscape Gardens, 
—also, a Practical Treatise on Mulberry Plantations, and the 
Culwre of Silk, and the whole Class of Vegetables being now 
for the first time added and al) that relates to them. ; 

1 vol. 12mo. 420 pages elegantly bound. Price §1. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, first American Edition, 

from the French. Just published, price $1,25, 
sep. 9. GEO. C. BARRETT. 

COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER, _ 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a.d well bound 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18, 








HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 

joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 

strained in the\back sinews, wrung in the withers, §c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have heen 
carefully selected afier many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in al] the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Linimenta valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

[> The Public are requested to observe that each label is 


signed, 
Price for large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 028 





PRICLS OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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APPLES, new, barrel} 150] 209 
Beans, white, . bushel} 1 25 1 50 
BEEF, mess, (new) barrel | 10 50/1] 50 
Cargo, No. 1. = 750) 800 
prime, A . * 625) 6 50 
Beeswax, (Americ: n) pound 22 at 
KuTTER inspected, No. 1, - 15 | 18 
Curkese, new milk, . ; oe 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, ¢ 46) 50 
southern, geese, wad 41! 45 
Fax, American, J “ 9; 10 
FLAXSEED, ‘ , bushel | 1 37 | 1 50 
FLour, Genesee, cash barrel | 625! 65) 
Baltimore, Howard street, 4 6 37| 66% 
Baltimore, wharf, ° “ 625) 6837 
Alexandria, . 7 6 50 6 62 
Gratn, Corn, northern yellow . bushel | 1 07 | 110 
southern yellow, 4 95; 100 
white, ; ae 95! 98 
Rye, northern, none. “ 95| 100 
Barley, , ° . “¢ | 
Oats, norhern,. (prime) “ 50) 55 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . ° , = 17 00 | 18 00 
hard pressed, . > - 18 00 | 20 00 
Honey, new, ‘ gallon 
Hops, Ist quality new 5 é pound 5 | 17 
2d quality : “ 2); 15 
LarkpD, Boston, Ist sort, . . = 2) 
southern, Ist sort, . ’ 9 10 
LEATHER, s'aughter, sole, ; : » 19| 2% 
do, upper, . “a }2 | 14 
dry hide, sole, o 9] 2 
Oo.  upper,. , os 1B); & 
Philadelphia, sole, ‘ “ 97 | 29 
Baltimore, sole, . ‘ “ 2; 2 
Lime, hest sort, ; . . . cask | 104) 112 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, , barrel | 20 50 | 2109 
Navy, mess, . ° ‘ > 16 00 | 16 50 
bone, middlings, ; , “ 
Serenps, Herd’s Grass, . ‘ , bushel! 225! 250 
ae ee . 70| 30 
Red Clover, northern, pound 9 | | 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . ” 25; 30 
Sitx Cocoons, (American) . |bushel| 275! 300 
TALLOW, tried, . . . ‘ ewt, 750, 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 55 | 65 
do. 3-4ths do. sd 50 55 
do. 1-2 do. a 37 43 
do. 1-4 and common « 40 45 
Native washed , . “ 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . “ 55 60 
oS | IstLambs, . ; ee 45 50 
242d do. a said “ 33; 
Shit dy ow. “ 25) 30 
< Ist Spinning, . : “ 48{ 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib, | 
PROVISION MARK ET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, . ; |pourd|) 11 12 
southern, none. ° es. } 1 12 
Pork, whole hogs, 208 7 
Pou.try, . “s 10] I4 
Borrer, (tub) , | .@ 18; % 
lump " 22; 26 

EcGs, . ‘ | dozen 17; 20 
PoTATORS, new, . ‘ |bushel; 40} 50 
CipER, new, | barrel 1 50| 200 








Vew England Farmer’s &lmanac 
For 1836. 

Just published by JOHN ALLEN, & CO. Corner of 
Washington and School streets, up stairs, and by GEO. C. 
BARRETT at the Seed Store No 51 and 52, North Market 
Street, FESSENDEN’S NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S 
ALMANAC for 1836. For sale also by Booksellers, Shop- 
keepers, &c., generally. 

This Almanac w I! be found one of the most interesting and 
amusing of the series, of which it composes No VIII. It 
consists of the usual astronomical calculations, humorous 
poetical sketches of the months ; observations and directions 
relative to the employment of the Farmer, which will be found 
appropriate to each month in the cirele of the seasons, “ Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy,” including cuts and descriptions 
of many of the most useful implements employed in tillage. 
Valuable Recipes ; Husbandry Honorable, a pithy piece of 
paramount poetry. The Splendors of the Setting Sun, a 
poetical effusion ; Aphorisms ; Eulogy on the Art of A i 
ture ; Calendar of Courts, Roads, Distances, &e, &c. 


+ 
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PARLEZ BAS. 
BY J. G. DRAKE. 
(Speak low!) 


Parlez bas! The moon is up, 
And o’er the sleepy throng 

The mocking-birds high notes are heard, 
In wild and witching song — 

No eye shall trace thy footsteps here, 

But fear thee not while love is near. 


Parlez bas! ‘Though here we meet 
In silence deep, alone, 

No guilty thoughts disturb our souls, 
No wish we fear to own 

Pure as the light yon orb imparts, 

Shall be the meeting of our hearts, 


Parlez bas! A genial breath 
Is wandering o’er earth’s flowers, 
Their fragrance mingles with thy voice, 
And holy joy is ours. 
Parlez bas! aud let each tone 
Echo the fondness of my own. 


Parlez bas! And now repeat 

The vow whose lips once made, 
Mine is a love that cannot change, 

A heart that ne’er betrayed. 
O say that thou wilt love me still, 
Through storm or sunshine, good or ill. 


Parlez bas! I bless thy words 
The last that I may hear, 

Sweet on my brow thy breath I feel, 
Upon my cheek thy tear. 

Now take thee to thy bed and rest, 

And be thou blest as I am blest. 





Warcuine Baccacr.—The Rev. Mr Reed says 
in his Narrative, that while passing in a steamer 
he saw an old lady sitting on a box, watching the 
rest of her baggage at her feet, and singing fre- 
quently :— 

Great box, little box, 
Band-box and bundle : 
One, two, three, four. 
Great box, little box, 


Band-box and bundle: 
One, two, three, four. 





A waiting maid at an inn in Wiltshire, on be- 
ing asked how many gents. there were in the 
house, replied, “ Three gents. and four gentle- 
men.” 

“Why do you make a distinction, Betsey ?” 
asked her interrogator. 

“Oh, why, the gents. are only half gentlemen, 
people from the country, who come on horseback ; 
the others have their carriages, and are real gen- 
tlemen.” . 





The use of lace veils to ladies’ faces is but a 
modern fashion, not of more than twenty to thirty 
years standing. Now they wear black, white and 
green— the last only lately introduced as a sum- 
mer veil. In olden time, none wore a veil but as 
a mark and badge of mourning, and then, as now, 
of crape, in preference to lace. 





The Duchess of Chevereux, for the first time at 
the court of England, in 1638, swam across the 
Thames, in a frolic, near Windsor. 


A GooD NATURED FELLOw.—No character is 
more common, and at the same time so imperfect- 
ly understood, as that a good natured fellow. I 
have myself met many of the species; and I take 
it solemnly on my conscience to say, that there is 
not in the world a creature I would go further to 
avoid coming in contact with. A cynic you can 
be prepared fur; a bore you may get rid of; a 
coxcomb you may sometimes put down; but a 
good natured fellow there is no possible chance of 
escaping. He does the most ill natured things in 
best natured way. Ifa friend makes a good joke 
at your expense, your good natured fellow is the 
first to whisper it in your ear; if a dinner be giv- 
en to which you imagine you had a claim to be 
invited, your good natured fellow takes special 
care to detail to you the amazing magnificence of 
the entertainment; he amuses you with repeating 
all the good things that were said after dinner ; 
specifies the different qualities of wines that were 
paraded on the occasion, and coneludes by telling 
you that you “ had a great loss in not being asked.” 
If you happen not to be cater-cousins with your 
tailor, a good natured fellow will unquestionably 
point out to you any time-honored breaches which 
your garmerts may exhibit, and will, in the most 
good natured manner, te!] you where an excellent 
ready money fashioner may be found. A good na- 
tured fellow will drink your wine, and laugh in 
your face; singe your wig, if you wear one, and 
tell you he did it that you might get a more be- 
coming one ; he will ask you to sup with him at 
a tavern, and leave you to pay the reckoning : the 
next day, meeting you, he laughs heartily at what 
he calls a “capital joke” ; you feel that you have 
heen regularly diddled, but, then, how can you be 
angry with such a good natured fellow? He has 
also a peculiar faney for appropriating handsome 
canes and ‘walking sticks, and for borrowing great 
coats and umbrellas, which he always forgets to 
return. In company, the good natured fellow is 
a most diverting animal, but, somehow, all his ac- 
tions are productive of annoyance: he volunteers 
to carve, and bestows a liberal portion of gravy 
on all his immediate neighbors ; he fills an elderly 
asthmatic clergyman’s glass with brandy instead 
of sherry ; and at tea, in his anxiety to hand a cup 
of coffee to a lady he spills it over her blue silk 
gown. Should a pair of whispering lovers be en- 
gaged in a tender tete-a-tete, your good natured 
fellow thrusts in his ear with “a right good story 
of what Lord Howth said when Clarendon fell at 
the race yesterday.” If you be remarkably deli- 
cate and nervous, your good natured fellow will 
come behind you in the street, with a slap on the 
shoulder that electrifies you, squeezes you by the 
hand till the blood is ready to start from your fin- 
ger nails, and then tells you that “ you are going 
home fast,” and that “ you look as if you would 
have a daisy growing out of your eye before next 
summer.” In short, it would be an endless task 
to enumerate all the disagreeable qualities of a 
simple good natured fellow; but if you should 
ever happen to meet a person who is generally 
designated “a deuced good natured fellow,” he is 
immeasurably worse: fly from him as you would 
from a burning house, an angry wife, or an actor 
before his benefit.—Dublin Satirist. 





Cosmo de Medicis, although surrounded by 
magnificence and luxury, lived very abstemiously, 





and indulged himself in no delicacy whatever. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH DAVENPORT, of Colerain, Mass. offers for 
sale 16,000 trees of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul- 
berry, being a part of his trees cultivated at Colerain and at 
Suffield, Ct., 16 miles north of Hartford, one mile from the 
river. The trees are from 2 to 5 feet high. Price accordin 

to size, from 25 to 30 dollars per hundred: + Weré propageted 
from trees that endured the Jast severe winter unprotected, 
Purchasers will be furnished with a knowledge of its culture 
and suitable soil, which, if attended to will ensure it without 
protection against the severity of our climate. Trees will be 
earefully packed and forwarded by land or water to any part 
of the country. Orders received by mail will receive prompt 
attention. Colerain, Oct. 5, 1835 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
Fruit and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Nursery oF WittiAm Kenrick, Nonantum Hill ip 
Newton, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road. 
Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears, — 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarins, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawerries, & ¢.— 

Morus Mutticavucis, or C.inese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, the 100 or 1000—and Plantations for silk furnished at the 
reduced prices and reasonable rates, 

apne Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready for 
sale. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds,—Also Herbaceous flowering plants, Peeonies and 
splendid Double Dablias. 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size, con- 
tinually improve as the numbers are augmented. These 
now comprise nearly 400,00—covering compactly about 
20 acres, 

All orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 
tory, Nos. 51 4 52, North Market street, will be in like man- 
ner auiy attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 


SPLENDID DUTCH HYACINTHS, &c. 


This day received my annual collection of Hyacinths ; con- 
sisting of the very finest varieties to be obtained in Holland. 
May be planted in open ground, potted, or grown in glasses. 
Prices 25 ets., 374 cts, 50 ets. and $1,00. Orders promptly 
executed. GEO, C. BARRETT. 

Boston, Oct. 14, 1835. 


BREMEN GEESE. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse Bremen Geese and 
Muscovy Ducks. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


GARDEN SEEDS, TREES, &c. 


The subseriber is dai-y receiving a supply of Garden Seeds, 
growth of 1835, and will execute orders from. the South at 
short notice, for SEEDS of the greatest variety, raised in gar- 
dens connected with the Agricultural Warehouse and New 
England Seed Store, Boston, and warranted of good quality. 

POXES OF GARDEN SEEDS containing an assortment 
neatly papered up in 64 cent papers supplied at a discount to 
Traders, also FRUITY AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
MULBERRY AND MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Books, New England Far- 
mer (weekly a §2,50 per annum), Silk Manual (monthly at 
50 ets. per annum), Horticultural Register at $2 per annum, 
published by GEO, C. BARRETT, 


LUSTRE FLOWER POTS. 
For sale at he New England Farmer Office, beautiful Super 
Superb Flower Pots. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the pao those who pay withia 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

AGENTS. 
New York—G C. THorpurn, 11 John-street. 
Albany—W Mm. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LanpBETH, 85 Chesnut-street. ° 
Baltimore—Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S, C. ParKuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wwm. Prixce & Sons, Prop, Lin. Bot, Gar. 
West Bradford.—Hate & Co. Booksellers. 
Middlebury, Vt—Wicut Cuapman, Merchant. 
jh chia eben § Co. Booksellers. ? 
Newburyport—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. Pratt. 
Bangor, Me.—Wwm. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. Hottayp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
St. Louis—Gro. Hotton. 
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